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valuable assigfance, arji to the nee the Norwegian Mis- 
sion for kind help in the anthropological measurements of the 
Boro. 

At the end of January 1950 I returned to Kalimpong, did my 
final packing and left Siliguri by the new train connection to 
Calcutta, where I had to wait for a Danish boat. As one day in 
the middle of March I got a wire informing me immediately to 
catch a boat in Colombo, I had to go by plane from Calcutta 
to Colombo, where I embarked. I arrived in Copenhagen on 
April 22nd, 1950. 

Tam glad to get an opportunity to express my since: 
to Mr. Harry Toyberg-Prandzen, Royal Danish Afinister to the 
Government of India and to the Government @f Pakistan, to the 
Danish consuls, and to many individuaj/Danes, for much good 
advice, splendid actual help, and kinghospitality. 

My special gratitude is due to PyOfessor Georg Morgenstierne, 
Oslo, to Rev. A. Kristiansen of t Danish Boro Mission, Rural 
Dean of Laastrup, Denmark, and to the tibetologist Mr. E. Haarh, 
M.A., of the Royal Library, Zopenhagen, for invaluable advice 
and instructive aid in the adgptation of my material for publica- 
tion. Professor Morgenstierde has kindly handed over to me his 
ethnological observations from the Kalash, while I have placed 
my Kalash texts, collevtions of words and names, ete., at his 
disposal. In a forthcoming publication on Kalash culture Pro- 
fessor Morgensticrne’s contributions will be marked distinctly. 

But above all I owe Dr. Kaj Birket-Smith and Professor 
Kaare Gronbech my payticular and most sincere thanks for the 
opportunity of participating in this expedition, for never failing 
support of my work, and for an intense interest in the publication 
of the results. 
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3. Kalash 


The Kalash or Black Kafirs of Chitral inhabit three valleys 
in western Chitral: Rumbur, Bumboret and Birir, and a few minor 
villages outside these valleys. The total number of the Kalash 
is estimated to be 3000—4000. We shall here only deal with the 
Kalash of the three valleys mentioned. 


1 


Kalas culture hæl attracted my particular attention because 
of very interesting informalion gathered from several explorers: 
Robertson’s classical book on the Kafirs of Hindukush,! Morgen- 
stierne’s linguistic investigations in 1929,? Schomberg’s journeys 
in the mid-thirties,? the German Hindukush expedition,* and 
several other sources.’ It was obvious that this culture might be 
a fruitful place for ethnological field-research as old customs 
seemed still to be abundant and flourishing not only within 
social and material culture, but also within religion. 

The language of the Kalash, called Kalasha, is a purely 
nguage, in many ways related to Kbowar. Probably 
belong to the first wave of the Indo-Aryan im- 


both language 
migrants from thegouth,® 

The people has n classified as belonging to the Proto- 
Nordic type.” I made anthropological and anthropometrical in- 
vestigations of 167 Kalash 

Rumbur valley became my first place of investigation, and 
T settled in the village of Balanguru. Later I travelled through 
the valleys of Bumboret and Buikir, visiting as many villages, 
sanctuaries, and burial places as pyssible. 

Balanguru is by far the largest Kalash settlement, consisting 
of several villages and hamlets lying rather close together as a 
village complex. Here there are many danctuaries, and the life of 
the people is typical. The life of the Kalash in Bumboret is to 
some extent influenced by immigrated Qhitralis, and some Kalash 
have embraced Islam. Birir in some wa 


Material Culture. 


The men wear grey woollen trousers, a black-brown poncho, 
and often a small cap. The women and the girls wear long black- 


1 Robertson, p.4 M., 49 1. passim, 

2 Morgenstierne 1932, p. 51 M. 

3 Schomberg, p. 36 ff, passim. 

* Deutsche im Hindukusch, p. 50 passim. 

2A comprehensive bibliography on the Kafrs has recently been published 
C bg Fazy Yee References: Fazy). 

Mofgensticrne 1932, p, 51. 

7 Guha 1937, p.136 and 1938, p. 316. 
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brown skirts and the characteristic, woollen, black-hrown head- 
gears, hanging down the back to the waist, decorated with hun- 
dreds of cowries and petty trinkets. The women are fond of 
Jewellery and adorn themselves with many necklaces, bracelets, 
and ear-rings, but the head-gear is their most precious possession 
and great care is taken in its making. Most people go bare-foot, 
some wear sole-shoes. The men seldom wash, the women bathe 
regularly in the river at the end of the catamenial period. 

The Kalash live in permanent houses, gathered into hamlets 
or villages. The ordinary one-room house has a structure of 
timherwork, sometimes with flat stones in the spaces between the 
planks, but many people have houses built solely of limber with 
several rooms, sometimes with two sloreys and a cellar. The 
granary is often in a separate building quite close to the house. 
I saw in Birir a large house built round an open yard with rooms 
on all sides and with water from a near-by spring led through 
the interior. 

In the middle of the house is the hearth with a smokehole 
in the roof above. The scanty furniture consists of beds, baskets, 
a box or cupboard, kitchen utensils on a shelf at the backwall, 
some blankets, wooden spoons, and jugs. In a corner can be 
found bows and arrows, sometimes a spear, and in a few houses 
an old gun. 

The larger villages have their own carpenter, who is in charge 
of the building of the houses, assisted by the local men. He also 
makes wooden effigies, and decorates posts and planks with 
carvings. 1 only met one blacksmith, who lived at Bumboret, 
and he was a Moslem, but they stated that in former days they 
had many blacksmiths. 

The Kalash are both agriculturists and pastoralists. The main 
crops are wheal, harley, maize, apples, mulberries, walnuts, 
and in Birir also grapes. Wooden pipe-lines are in some places 
used for irrigating the fields. They keep goats, sheep, cows and 
bulls, and have pasturcs high in the mountains. 

The staple articles of diet are chupattics (circular unleavened 
cakes), milk, ghee, cheese, dried mulberries, and walnuts, It is 
strictly prohibited to eat eggs, On festival occasions they cat meat, 
and in former days the hunting of ibex and markhor was of 
great importance. 
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The women move unveiled and freely among the men, the 
relation between the sexes being informal. They take care of the 
children, prepare the meals, and weave the clothing and coarse 
blankets on big looms standing outside the houses and leaning 
against the walls, In the morning the women gather in the water- 
mills at the river banks, and while grinding grain for chupatties 
they circulate village gossip and sing jolly tunes of the day, often 
with satirical hints at noted persons. 


Social Life. 


The official, legal leaders of the villages, the faksakals are 
appointed by the Chitral authorities. The aksakal sends Ralash 
labourers to Chitral (a kind of tax), receives officials, settles 
minor disputes, and is a Justice of the Peace. Severe offences 
against the law are referred to the Chitral authorities. 

From olden times the land belongs to certain patrilineal 
lineage groups dating back to the conquest of the country. They 
elaim in Rumbur that al! the inhabitants are descendants of a 
great king called Adahog, who conquered Rumbur and left the 
land to his four sons. All lineage groups and sub-lincages of 
Rumbur originate from these four brothers and their descendants. 
A lineage group or sub-lineage with many members may there- 
fore have little land per head, whereas a lineage group or sub- 
lineage with few members may have much land per head. But 
nowadays land can be sold, and some few persons are rich in 
Jand, others are very poor. 

In Balangura and adjoining villages I registered 55 home- 
steads (houses) with 404 persons (84 men, 105 women, and 215 
children). The richest man of Balanguru was said to possess: 
140 goats, 8 cows, 3 bulls, 16 sheep, + goat-houses and 3 fields. 
He had also two wives, which is rare. There was a poor man 
who had only one field. 

The girls are often betrothed when they are 8—9 ycars old, 
the boys when they are 15, but marriage within specified groups 
is prohibiled (cf. p. 16). The ordinary wedding ceremonies are 
long and complicated, with exchanges of gifts between the familics 
concerned, but marriage by clopement occurs, even if it is not 
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considered as honourable as a normal wedding. Both men and 
women can divorce. 

In former days the Kalash had frequent wars and fights 
with the Bashgali of Kafiristan, the hereditary enemy, and they 
still remesfher with obvious pride many stories of famous 
warrior and their remarkable deeds, while nowadays cases of 

Mslaughter rarely occur. 

Occasional floods are the great danger to the Kalash villages, 
overflowing the river banks, drowning people, and washing away 
houses, cattle and trees. When the floods withdraw, huge im- 
movable stones are left, spoiling the arable land. 


Places of an Extraordinary Character. 


The number of the Kalash is small, and the area comprised 
by their culture is very limited, and yet the country displays 
many strange features. Most conspicious to the traveller are the 
numerous places with immanent extraordinary characteristics, 


I. The Ordinary Village. 


1. The socio-religious centre of a lineage group is the destak 
hand (J estak hanj,? Jestak's temple, the only roofed temple 
building among the Kalash. A small group may have its Jestak 
in an ordinary house, a large group has a common house for the 
destak. It looks like a large one-roomed house, the interior of 
which is supported hy carved wooden pillars around a fireplace, 
and with the Jestak altar on the wall. Jestak is a goddess protecting 
the family, the children, and the house. The new-born children 
are initiated before the Jestak; at the spring festival the family- 
fathers pray to Jestak for prosperity; and many minor ceremonies 
connected with the life of the family take place there during the 
year, At the winter festival ceremonies for the spirits of the dead 
are performed outside the Jestak hard If a man marries a girl 
of his own lineage, which is only permitted when they are 
separated by seven generations or more, he must put up a new 
Jestak altar in his own house and perform the ordinary Jestak 


observations. y 
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Fig. 2. Kalash: Mahandeo altar at Grom, Mumbur. 


ceremonies before this new altar. ‘The Jestak hanl seems to be 
the only shrine to which women have admission. 

2. mahand'éu) is a god whose open-air shrine is 
found in several villages. The centre consists of four rudely 
carved wooden horse-heads protruding horizontally from a plank, 
often with an empty hole below! (Fig. 2). In front of the heads 
is a stone where the sacrificial animals are killed, a fireplace, 
and rows of benches with wooden memorial posts decorated with 
carved geometrical ornaments and stylized animal pictures, e.g. 
of billygoats. These posts are raised in honour of bestowers of 
splendid sacrifices, 


r + In 1929 a carved head could still be found, looking like a man’s head, in P 
| the hole of one of the shrines (Information from Professor Morgenstierne). 


~ Hist, Filol. Modd. Dan. Vid. Selsk. 36, no. 2. 2 
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Ceremonies in honour of Mahandeo take place on many 
oceasions, e.g. during the spring festival; when a suspected thief 
swears himself free; in olden times when the warriors returned 
from warfare. Wine was in former days libated to Mahandeo,. 

3. Bashali (baš'āli), the birth-house, reserved for parturient 
and mensiruant women, can be found in most villages close to 
the river. This house and its inmates are protected by the goddess 
Dezalik (dez'dlik), whose is also used of a yoni statue said 


+o be there. The ashali and its surrounding ficld is an impure 


place, and strict precautions prevent the pollution to spread to 
the villagers, Men are in particular prohibiled admission to the 
Bashali, and should a man ever visit the house or just accidentally 
cross the field, he must undergo a troublesome purification 
ceremony and defray the expenses for a sacrifice. 

+. Mandanjau (mandaujau), the burial place, can be found 
on the outskirts of most villages. The dead are laid in coffins, 
which are usually placed on the ground. Wooden effigies 
(ghand'an) as tall as a man, sometimes mounted, are carved 
and erected for the deceased. The effigies are frontal, and carved 
according to certain stylistic traditions associated with the old 
well-known Kafir effigies of which specimens can be seen in the 
Museum of Kabul and in the Museum of Peshawar.? The Mandau- 


meee — enews 
jau is a very impure place, infested with sickness and death, 


always avoided by the Kalash and o only visited when necessary. 
3, Small crude stone altars for Jach Gar), female 


Jach spirils of 
the soil, can often be seen in cultivated fietds, On certain occasions 
vegetable offerings with simple riles are performed for the Jach. 

6. The Suchi (siéi) have their residences on the summils of 


the high mountains, on the tops of big rocks, in mountain passes, 


ete. The foremost Suchi, the Golden King, resides « on the summit 


of Terich Ring about 
in the ‘country smaller spots consecrated to Me Suchi ean be seen: 
a crude stone allar and st with a 

„in the centre, the abode of the local Suchi. High it in the mountains 
above Balanguru the solitary Bahuk lake and a fertile pasture 
belong to the Suchi, and nobody ventures to approach this lake 


or to graze his goats in the pasture. Any violation of the rights 


1 Hackin p, 58 suggests that these effigies may be linked up with Irantan 
archetypes. - Cf. also Shakur p. 1M; Kohzad p. 1 ff. 
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of the Suchi brings about severe punishments, e. g. heavy rains, 
big stones falling down from the mountains, ete. An old legend 
relates how the Suchi punished an instance of brother-sister 
incest with a terrible death. 


= 
etn, Some Particular Sanctuaries. 


1. Sajigor (sajig'dr), a_very holy shrine, lies hidden in a 
„sacred grove in Rumbur. The old holly-oaks, hung with horns 

from sacrificed animals, the altars for sanguinary sacrifices and 
vegelable offerings, and the long rows of benches with carv 
posts raised in memory of great donors of lavish feasts testify 
to the importance of this sanctuary. 

A square, closed stone building, Sajigor dus, said to be the 
depository of the most sacred object, an old knife, represents the 
power of the shrine and by fhrem¢ircumambulations, 

During the year many functions take place here, e.g. cere- 
monies for fertility and prosperity al the autumn and winter 
festivals, the ‘trousers’ ceremony" of the boys, ete, 

According to tradition Sajigor is an old trophy from the wars 
with the Bashgali, and on instruction from the Nanga dechar, the 
most renowned eestatic priest of Kalash history with a legendary 
fame attached to his name, was made a common Kalash shrine. 
Since those days it has been revered all over the Kalash country, 

Quite close to Sajigor is Kacavir (kacavlir), a stone allar for 
the god of hunting, to whom they kindle a fire and burn_juniper 
anes and walnuts while praying for a fortunate chase. 

- Below Mahandeo at Balanguru is Shingmou (şim du) the 

a altar: carved vertical posts connected by horizontal sticks, 

ling with some old horns. At the spring festival the altar is 

decorated lavishly with flowers. It has nowadays lust much in 

importance as the hunting of markhor and ibex has come to an 

end, bul some songs to Shingmou from the spring festival still 
bear evidence to its former significance. 

3. Praba dur in Birir is a peculiar, very sacred sanctuary 
with a small altar of two horse-heads carved in wi ood, and some 
Nery tall {masts} In the course of the autumn festival young boys 
compete in climbing up these masts. The Kalagh sacrifice goals and 
sheep to Praba and pray to him for protection from illness and floods. 


© 
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4. Varin dur of Birir, a sanctuary for Varin (Birir: ver'in) 
has an altar of two wooden horse-heads where offerings are made 
during the wine ceremony of. autumn. They also settle liti- 
gations about land before(Varin: he is worshipped at Sajigor 
during the winter festival, and there is an altar to him in Urtsun, 
a village outside the investigated area. 

Various other sanctuaries exist here and there. They have 
their own altars where offerings and sacrifices are made on 
certain occasions. 


Sacrificial Functions. 


Whenever the Kalash approach the supernatural powers, they 
make a_sanguinary sacrifice or a vegetable offering. The san- 
guinary sacrifices usually consist of Soats or sheep, on more im- 
portant occasions of cows or bulls. 

Both at the great festivals and on private oceasions the sac- 
rifiecs are offered according to certain rules, the proceeding 
reaching its climax when the animal's throat is cut and the blood 
spurts out while the men pray to the supernatural powers. Great 
care is taken thal the blood of the animal is not polluted, Young 
boys who have never had any sexual experience stand near by, 
ready to collect the blood in their meticulously cleansed hands. 
They sprinkle some drops qn the altar and some into the flames 
of the fire. 

The animal's head is separated from the body and burnt a 
little over the fire in_order.to stop_the.bleeding. The animal is 
sometimes skinned on the spot, grilled and eaten by the assembled 
men or brought home to the family. If it is a sacrifice to the 

‘cae the body may be hidden away for later consumption by 
e Suchi. 

During the great festivals many animals may be Sacrificed. A 
man who gives animals in lar e numbers achieves a coveted 
<eputation, and a memorial post is raised in his honour. They 
Stated that the family of the present aksakal of Rumbur had 


become rather poor owing to abundant sacrifices. 


| 
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The Dehar. 


Some few men hold a special religious position among the 
Kalash. They act as £cslalic prophets, enjoy a general estecm, 
and are treated with sincere reverence, sometimes even awe. The 
Kalash stated that in former days there had been (many ecstatic 
prophets, but their number had been declining steac ily, and in 
1948 there were only three. The word dehar deh'ar) is used of 
a man who is in possession of particular_prophetic gifts. 

I made the acquaintance of two dehars, and one of them told 
me of his vocation as a prophet. He was now a middle-aged man 
and had lived an ordinary Kalash life until he was grown up. 
Then once at a winter festival when many goats were sacrificed, 
he suddenly heard_some_indistinct drowsy voices, coming from 
Somewhere far away. He had never heard anything like that, 


but he soon fell unconscious, and hegan telling the cople what 
wf Soon ici! unconscious, gan teling the p e 


T e A AA 5 or 
he beard. This was his initialion as a rom now on 


de frequently heard similar y ices al the sacrifices, but he did 
not know for certain whether the voices came from Mahandeo 
or from the Suchi. 

During my travels in Bumboret I ence attended a great 
funeral ceremeny going on for several days. Mourners from far 
and near danced solemnly around the deceased lying on his 
death-bed in the gathering place of the village, One day a famous 
dehar suddenly stepped forward, turned towards Mahandeo, raised 
his hands above his head and murmured a long prayer (Fig. 3). 
The mourners immediately stopped their dances and lamen- 
lations, obviously captivated by the serious moment. An im- 
etuous tremble ran through him from top to toe announcing the 
supernatural obsession. made an enormous jum: and rushed 
al the mourners as a(madmayy striking everybody within the 
Teach of his arms. Thespeer e dispersed in horror, but some 
tried to touch him from behind in order to benefit from the 
supernatural powers, After some ten minutes he colia sed, 
foaming at the mouth. Half an,hour later he walked around 
among us as if nothing had happened. 

7 A dehar must be very scrupulous in observing all Kalash 
or when someone is ill; a sacrifice is arranged, 
and he then tells which of the supernatural powers has been 
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days the dehars accompanied the men infwar acting as prophets 
and promising victory to the brave. It still occurs that the super- 
natural powers instruct a dechar in dreams aboulibe future, and 


one of them recently foretold an oulbreak of typhoid fever 
among the people of Rumbur. I was told that all dchars in the 
unconscious state could tread bare-foot on redhot ashes, and 
when nowadays immigrating people sometimes use “charms” 
against their enemies, a dehar is often requested to find the 
charm and counteract its evil influence. 


Annual Festivals. 


The new year begins at winter solstice, and Chaumos (éaum!is), 
the greatest Kalash festival,! is celebrated on this occasion. It 
can be divided into two paris: (1). The ceremonies and festivities 
during the last ten days before winter solstice, (2). The celebration 
of the sun's stay in its winter home. It covers fifleen days, and 
during this period the people will not go out_of doors, the men 
remaining in the goat-houses, the women in the homes. It is an 
interesting illustration of the religious correlation between nature 
and mankind, typical of several indigenous people. a 

From the first part I shall just adduce a few ceremonies as 
examples: Sacrifices and prayers to Sajigor for fertility among 


caltle and men, and for fine weather, — making of soot-drawings of | 


men and goats on wet clay on the walls of Jestak han (Fig. 4), — 
making of small dough figures of animals, — ceremonial puri- 
fication of women by virgin boys who throw burning branches 
over their heads, — cleansing of the houses and renewal of the 
kitcheu ulensils, ete. $ 

The deceased are commemorated through a particular 
ceremony. A tuwer of pine torches is built outside the Jestak 
han and offerings of loaves and dried fruils are placed beside. 
An old religious leader calls on the spirits of the dead saving: 
“Oh, you spirits! We have put this food outside for you! Come 
and eat it!" He lights the tower and hurries inside the Jestak 
han, where the people have gathered as nobody may watch the 
spirits of the dead, 

On several occasions men and women meet in the evenings, 
sing, dance, and make merry. They volunteer teasing allusions 
to objectionable episodes from the past year: a husband may 
rebuke his wife for her extra-marital adventures, and a chorus 
of women will retort in her defence, etc. Some men pose in 
women's dresses, girls in men’s garments, making fun of the 
oddities of the opposite sex. 

Behind the numerous detailed events of the winter festival 
some main ideas are conspicuous: The_request to the divine 
powers for fertility and prosperity in the year to come, — the 


? For this and other Kalash festivals cf. also Schomberg p. 43 passim and 
Morgenstierne 1947. A 


leave-taking with the dying year and the welcome to the new 
year through the bathing of men, the © eansing of The houses, 


and the renewa ve utensils, — the feeding of the spirits of 
the dead, for the purpose of commentorating them and to prevent 
them from harming the survivors, — and the purification of men’s 
souls through joking festivities with obvious references to per- 
sonal vexations accumulated during the past year. 

Joshi (Jozi) is the happy spring festival, looked forward to 
for months. Minor preparatory ceremonies commence at the 
vernal equinox and continue at intervals up to the beginning of 
the proper festival, which in 1948 began in Rumbur on May 9th. 
Among the preparatory ceremonies can be mentioned that the 
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goat-herds bathe and cleanse the goat-houses, decorating them 
with holy branches. 

The Joshi covers three days. On the first day the men cleanse 
Shingmou, put up fresh branches, offer dried mulberries and 
walnuts, and sing some Shingmou songs dealing with the markhor 
and signifying the importance of this animal to the people in 
former days. One of the songs is particularly interesting because 
it enumerates the places where the Joshi festival was celebrated 
in former days when the Kalash sway was extended far into 
Chitral proper. 

In 1948 the ceremonies of the second day began shortly after 
midnight, Men from the villages and the far-off homesteads, sum- 
uioned by young drummers, arrived in long processions with pine 
torches in their hands, descending the hills to the river and 
ascending to a level ground between Shingmou and Mahandco. 
I was given a torch and invited to join the procession, which 
moved forward for the solemn sacrifice of the spring. It was a 
magnificent view secing all the hillsides illuminated by those 
long rows of torches gleaming in the dark night. Words ean 
hardly re-evoke the enchanting sensation experienced hy one 
who had the good fortune of attending this event. 

Every procession sacrifices its own kid and offers some loaves, 
holy branches are placed at the goat-houses, and milk and cheese 
are offered to Mahandeo and the Jach; The kid is skinned, and 
the meat is grilled over a fire and partaken of as a feast. 

The next day men and women gather on the dancing ground 
below Shingmou and begin a long series of Joshi songs (hunters’ 
songs, love-songs, ete.) and dances. Some of the songs are short, 
merely a couple of Jines, repeated many times for a quarter of 
an hour, others are long with many stanzas. 

A famous song recounts the memorable past when the Kalash 
were masters of entire Chitral. It records the conquest of the 
country and enumerates the places where they fought their 
enemies, thus giving much important information on the history 
of the people from the days of the invasion. 

Early at dawn on the third day the men make offerings to the 
Jach and decorate the goat-houses with flowers, A great dance 
for the Suchi of the mountains play a salient role, and as the 
song of this dance is secret, we had much difficulty in persuading 
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the officiant leader to confide its wording to us. In the course 
of this dance a virgin boy milks a cow on some holy branches, 
and drops of milk are sprinkled towards the mountain of the 
Suchi. Some of the dancers often full into cestacics. 

An impressive song with a lingering dance commemorates the 
deplorable story of a loving couple pining after each other, but 
nol united until death. For months the young lover has stayed 
in a goat-house high in the mountains, when he returns to the 
village at the time of the autumn festival, — only to learn that 
his fianeée has died recently. Driven to despair he hurries to the 
burial place, opens her coffin, embraces her dead body, and 
places his dagger with the point upwards beside her. He then 
goes to the dancing ground, sings the tragic story of their love, 
hastens back to the coffin, and throws himself into the arms of 
the beloved one, plunging the dagger into his heart. 

When the sun sets, the men proceed to Mahandeo, make 
vegelable offerings, and return to their homes. This is the end 
of the Joshi, the great festival of the spring, so dear to the Kalash. 
During the following weeks a few minor afler-Joshi ceremonies 
are performed. 

Uchean (ué'dz) is an autumn festival ut the time when wheat 


———— n 


and barley have been harvested and stored. Loaves and cream 


¢eakes are taken to Sajigor as offerings, and the men pray for, 


abundance of corn, walnuts, grapes, and fruits. Offerings of 
loaves and cream cakes are also made to other sanctuaries and 
Jach. The renmants are brought home and eaten, except by the 
women to whom it is prohibited. In the evenings boys and girls 
dance at the Jestak han. 

Bribo is a minor festival at the time of the harvest of walnuts 
and grapes. They make offerings to Sajigor, but there are no 
dances. 

Pru (přů) is a joyous festival performed in September- 
October when the grapes are ripe and the young goatherds com» 
down from the mountains, Nowadays it is only_performed in 
Birir, but it is probable that in former days it was performed 
all over the Kalash country, Pach 7 

Three goals are sacrificed to Praba, and two virgin boys 
press the grapes with their feet in a large vat while the people 
sing of the different places where grapes are (were) harvested 
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and pressed to wine. [t is interesting to pote that Waigel 


Nuristan (Kafiristan) is mentioned 
with the people of this area, 
The wine is offered to Praba, and for three days dances and 


indicating the old connection 


(plays Yake place. Young goatherds, returning from Tong slays in 


16 goat-houses of the mountains, occupy a prominent place in 
these dances. They disgyise themselves, veil their faces, — some 
are said to put on(horns) — and under the name of “Budalak"” 
they startle the girls and women, jumping about and cryin 
Ho, ho, ho! They chase them into the bushes, catch them, and 
indulge in erotic and sexual pleasures. It is a privilege of the 
“Budalak"’, but just for the period of the festival, and no man 
can make any protest against a “Budalak” chasing his daughters 
or his wife. 

Several minor ceremonies take place during the year, but I 
must refrain from describing them here and shail refer to a 
forthcoming publication. 


Pantheon, Mythology, Legends. 


The supernatural world of the Kalash comprises many 
figures, ranging from divine persons to quite demon-like beings: 
a creator god, several olher gods and goddesses, minor gods, 
spiritual beings, bhuts and jinn. Some of the divine persons are 
arranged in family groups, their interrelation being rather com- 
plicated and sometimes obscure. The names of the Kalash - 
deities can in some cases be correlated to the names of Kafir 
gods. 

Several myths recount of the origin of the world, the creation > \ 
of prchuman_ beings, the creation of mankind, and the end of | 
the worki. They have myths of Heaven and Hell, and of the 
first human bein Adam and Hava, Some legends relate of 
great men and their contacts with supernatural powers, and how 
they benefited from these contacts. I also met traces of a belief 
in the transmigration of souls. e 

On the whole this sphere of the culture displays a vivid 
picture of Kalash spiritual life, but at the same time demonstrates 
a complicated misture of influences from various cultural con- 


tacts: Hindu and Kafir, and in more recent ti la 
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Some Fundamental Characteristics of the Kalash Culture. 


This short description of some oulsianding features of the 
Kalash culture will not suffice to give an impression of the culture 
in function, and T shall therefore try to call attention to a few 
fundamental characteristics. 

Every Kalash who lives heart and soul in his culture — as 
most of them do — is well aware that he moves about in a world 
controlled by different extraordinary (supernatura powers who 
exercise their influences through tain spheres (qualities) in- 
herent in the Kalash country and way of life. When living in 
this Kalash world he must conform to the laws of these extra- 
ordinary powers and be very careful never to violate them. 

The spheres mentioned are — broadly speaking — charae- 
terised by the words: impure — pure — sacred. A Kalash man 
leads his normal, daily life in the pure neulral Sphere, but he 
ust always guard against pollutions from the impure sphcre, 
and he must regularly apply for fresh strength from the sacre 


sphere, | 

I cannot go into detail here, but a few examples may be 
illustrative. The entire Kalash country is pure, whereas ihe 
surrounding Islamic countries are impure, and any Kalash be- 
comes impure if he visits an Islamic area. As some men must 
regularly go Mitra 


observed strictly, and the country is therefore continuonsly in- 
fected with impurity. When a Moslem settles in the Kalash country, 
and when a Kalash embraces Islam, this impurity is of course | 
aggravated. 

The goat-houses and the space between the hearth and the 
back wall of the ordinary houses are imbued with a certain pure 
or sacred quality, and several strict precautions, particularly 
regarding the women, protect them from pollution. 

The birth-house and its surrounding field are very impure 
places, Every woman must Pass through elaborate cleansing 
ceremonies before leaving it, and after parturition they may 
not touch the kitchen utensils for a long period. It is stated that 
in case a woman gives birth to a child in the coldest midwinter, 
and midwives are called from the village, they must take off their 
clothes and walk about naked ‘while assisting her, and afterwards ; 


| 
asks, this rule cannot be | 


Fig, 5. Kalash; Wooden figures from burial Mace. Birir. 


they must bathe in the river. If a woman dies while staying in 
the birth-house, she is buried on the spot without any further 
ceremony. These precautions intend to prevent any pollution of 
the village and its inhabitants. If a man by mistake should merely | 
cross the field belonging to the birth-house, he must be purified 


and offer a sacrifice. we 
Death, however, is the most “negative” experience to the Na cA 
A 


Kalash. The burial place and anything associated with it radiates 
sickness and death: the ground, the bushes, the coffins, the 
skeletons and their outfit, and the effigies. Nobody runs the risk | 
of going there except on necessary official occasions. The place | 
is never cleared, and if an effigy bas fallen down, nobody dares | 
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to raise it again. It aroused much astonishment, sometimes even 
confusion, that despite my frequent visits to burial places 1 dic 
not suffer from illness or had any accidents, 

Many restrictions spring from the dangerous influence of 
death; a widower, for instance, cannot touch the kitchen utensils 
for the first month after his wife's death, and he cannot go to 
the sanctuaries or to the goat-houses. 

The sanctuaries and shrines are spheres of concentrated 
sacredness. The sacred quality of some of the sanctuaries can 
be so powerful that nobody can visit them without making a 
sacrifice or an offering. A man who is lemporarily impure cannot 
visit a shrine, Moslems are always prohibited admittance, and 
women cannot go there; regarding Sajigor, the women may not 
even throw a glance at it from a distance. 

The periods of the great religious festivals are permeated with 
the sacred quality, On fhese occasions the divine powers are 
present and active and bestow prosperity and fertility upon 
human beings, and fertility upon animals and crops. Their 
gracious activily is therefore regularly applicd for through greater 
or minor functions with sacrifices, offerings, and prayers. 

The dehar is a person somewhat apart because of his speciai 
vocation. He has particular contacts with the sacred places and 
must therefore be very meticulous in avoiding any pollution, and 
the usual restrictions on men rest much heavier on him, e. g. in 
his relations to his wife, to death and to non-Kalash people. As 
it is impossible nowadays completely to avoid contacts with 
Moslems and their's: he dehars cannot keep up these old 
rules, The Kalash say that this is the reason why the number of 
dehars Ty declining. SCS 
Any collision between the impure sphere and the sacred 
sphere is of course very dangerous, and must by all means be 
avoided. The climax of the sacrifices is therefore performed by 
virgin boys who have never had any sexual experience, and if 
a man has visited a burial place he cannot on the same day 
approach a sanctuary. In case a Moslem pays a visit to a house 
during the sacred period of the winter festival, all the loaves of 
this house and of all other houses of the village will be polluted, 
and must be thrown away. 


| 
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Some Cultural and Religious Elements. 


An examination of the elements composing Kalash culture 
brings lo light some interesting historical connections and fre- 
quently discloses a strange cultural heterogeneity. I shall here 
just mention a few striking examples. 

The women’s habit of wearing the characteristic cowrie- 
covered headgear presumably is not very old. According to one 
tradition this custom was adopted during the people's stay in 
Waigel, i. e. it cannot be dated further back than 500—600 years. 
According to another tradition this custom has come from the 
Kati or Red Kafirs and probably would be younger. 

The shrine of Sajigor is said to be of Bashgali origin, It was 
captured by Raja Vai in a war against the Bashgali and was 
made a common Kalash shrine at the order of the great Nanga 
dehar. As a Kalash shrine it therefore cannot be dated further 
back than some time after 1500. 

Even Mahandeo is probably of Kafir origin. According to a 
tradition the shrine for Mahandeo of Rumbur is an off-shoot 
of the cuief temple of Presungol.! There is a tradition that a 
small stone with some inscrip ugi 


tion (!) was brought from there and 
buried in the ground above Grom in Rumbur where is now the 
present shrine for Mahandeo, and that the carved horse-heads 
were added later. 

The name Mahandco itself suggests the Hindu god{Sival and 
I presume that we here meet a variant of the widespread cults 
of this god. Some literary sources make it possible to trace the 
worship of Mahandeu among the Kafirs for more than 300 years. 
We know that a worship of a deity called Shee Mahandco existed 
among the Kafirs of Aghanistan before 1815.? A short remark by 
thd Je uil\Gregorios Roiz takes us back even to some years before 
1678 as in a report from_a_missionary_expedition_to_Kafiristan 
he writes that ‘... they worship a Gtone, called Mahdeu...* 
In this connection it is significant that Gregorios Roiz talks of a 
stone called Mahdeu because there actually is a big stone behind 
the altar to Mahandeo in Rumbur. 


1 Robertson p. 389 fT.: the temple to Imrå (Imro). 
3 Elphinstone p. 621, 
3 Maclagan p. 126. 
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The above-mentioned habit of placing a man- -like wooden 
head jn the altar to Mahandeo (these heads had disappeared 
when I visited the Kalash, but Professor Morgenstierne still found 
one) seems to be old, having a probable parallel in the Temark-: 
able worshipping of a human-like idol which can be traced back | 
even to 1625 when a deputation of Si’ah Posh Kafirs came to | 
Muhammad Jahangir Badshah at Jalalabad. The royal chronic- | 
ler states that they make an idol in the resemblance of a man 
and worship-it.? 

A tradition from Rumbur recounts that the fan thas come 
from the Bashgali at the time when they embraced Islam, i. e. 
at the end of the last century, It was brought to Pinda vat in 
the mountains above Sajigor and from there the habit of raising 
Jach sanctuaries in the fields has spread over the Kalash country. 


Historical Problems. 


Historical problems are always particularly difficult with 
indigenous, illiterate tribes as one has to deal with oral traditions 
and comparisons with occasional pieces of information from 
other sources. The history of the Kalash is no exception, the more 
so as we — to my knowledge — have no archacological evidence ! 
from the old history of the Kalash. We therefore have to rely i 
on what may be concluded from linguistic studies, the ordinary 
history of Chitral, and the tradition of the Kalash.? 

The most important language of Chitral is Khowar, the language 
of the Kho tribe, which has its home in the northern part of the 
country. Khowar and Kalasha are closely related and, as stated 
above, probahly belong to the first waye of immigrants from the 
Gouth} There is no reason to believe that they came direct from 
Central Asia across Hindukush. 

The carly history of Chitral is veiled in uncertainty, but it 
is probable thal the country was under Chinese overlordship 
when the T'ang dynasty (A.D. 618—906) extended its powers 
even to the south of Hindu Kush.. It is recounted that when the 
` Arabin the seventh century fought the Chinese in Turkestan, a 


small party came to Chitral, that the local king of Persian origin 


* Rayerty_p.76. Zenato 7 
* On the following passage cf. Moren eeraa 1929, p. 47 Mf, and Schomberg 
p. 261 M, 


king of Rumbur, 
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Xea 
was slain, that most of the people then were Black Kafirs, but 
that they gradually accepted Islam. A rock inscription records 
that in A.D, 900 there were Buddhists in the country, and a later 
legend tells of attacks 

It is known that the dynasty of the Rais Mehtars was ruling 
in Chitral in the sixteenth century, but according to Schomberg 
1570 is the first authentic date of Chitral history, and after that 
time the power passed from the Rais Mehtars to the Kator dynasty, 
the present rulers of Chitral, who trace their ancestry back to 
Timur Leng. At that time, however, the Kalash was an un- 


influential, subjugated tribe, ousted to the side-valleys of Chitral. 

When we turn to the Kalash tradition from Rumbur, we 
get a more comprehensive picture of the historical events from 
these last centuries. The genealogy of the Kalash royal family is 
here of great importance, The present aksakal of Rumbur, Kuyat 
Shah, could trace his genealogy hack to Adabog, the first Kalash 
from whose four sons the present population 
of Rumbur is said to be descended. 

-Adabog of Rumbur and Rajah Vai of Bumboret were brothers, 
grandsons of Shalak Shah, the paramount king of Kalash history, 
who has achieved a fame equalled by no other Kalash king. 
According to the Kalash tradition Shalak Shah had come with 


his people trom an obscure country calied ‘‘Tsiyam’’. Due to 


{rikal quarrels Shalak Shah left “Tsiyam” and invaded Chitral 


which he conquered. Shalak Shah was succeeded by four sons, 
who divided the country into four parts: Chitral Fort and its 
surroundings, — Drosh, Gairet and Birir, — Bumboret and Rum- 
bur, — and the Lutkoh area, 

That the Kalash once held sway of Chitral proper agrees with 
the tradition in Chitral itself, and quite close to Chitral Fort is 
the Chiv bridge, which the Chitralis state was built by the Kalash 
during their reign. 

Kuvat Shah said that this Kalash reign of Chitral lasted for 
one (or two?) gencrations, then they were driven away by the 
Rais Mehtars to their present valleys, It agrees with the Chitral 
tradition that they were defea : the Rais Mehtars, But many 
Kalash remained in Chitral a and embraced Islam. That 


isto say that this Kalash rule of Chitral can be traced back to 


same time before 1500. 
‘Hbt. Filol. Medd. Dan. Vid, Selsk. 30, no.2. 3 
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by Genghis Khan (d. A.D. 1227). vogti 
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Having come back to this time the next problem arises: How 
long did the Kalash possess power in Chitral? Kuvat Shah says 
that it lasted one (or two?) generations, i.e. the years when 
Shalak Shah and his sons were reigning. If that holds true, we 
may suggest that ‘ invaded Chitral some time before 
thè middle of the fifteenth e ty ittle earlier 

There seems to be no doubt that Shalak Shah invaded Chitral 
from the south, following the Kunar river. This supposition is 
supported by much evidence, e. g. the Joshi and Chaumos songs 
of Rumbur, which mention places where the Kalash fought the 
then inhabitants of Chitral. 

In this way the Kalash can be followed down the Kunar river 
to places about Pech river, and ean presumably be traced to 
Waigel. Some names from yarious Kalash songs seem to indicate 
places in thal neighbourhood. If we try lo go further backwards, 
we meet the obscure country “Tsiyam” of the Kalash traditions, 
According to Professor Morgenstierne “Tsiyam” is situated s ill 
farther south, and the Kalash only stayed for a few generations 
in Waigcl. And there all information stops. 

Even this short historical sketch will suffice to give an im- 
pression of the importance of Chitral. For many centuries this 
state, situated in a corner between the Himalayas and the Hindu 
Kush, was a meeting point for influences from Western, Southern 
and Central Asia. Intermittent waves of immigratory tribes, 
various political powers, diferent religions and many languages, 
have left their stamps on the culture of the country, In this con- 
fusing course of events the Kalash have played their part, 

The Rumbur tradition around Shalak Shah gives rise to many 
problems. Professor Morgenstierne’s linguislic investigations de- 
monstrate that Khowar and_Kalasha_are_intimately connected, 
having fundamental elements in common. These clements, that 
are deeply rooted in the linguistic structures of both languages, 
must_be very old, and_eannot be explained by mere cultural 
contacts dating back to the fifteenth and the sixteenth century. 
It might be suggested that Shalak Shah and his men represented 
a small invading group that for some decades arrogated the 
power over an indigenous population.2 But even then many 
problems remain unsolved. 


4 My best thanks for this tentative Suggestion are due to Professor Morgen- 
stlerne, who, however, emphasises that the whole complex of Problems is a great 
dilemma (Letter from Professor Morgenstierne to the author). 
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At the present moment it will be impossible to say anything 
conclusive, and we may only hope that future investigations will 


throw new light on the history of the Kalash. 


Kalash Material Registered. 


Registration of the Balanguru village complex, inhabitants, houses, 
number of fields and cattle, Many personal names. — Description of the 
building of a house. — The Aksakal institution. — Theft, — The calendar 
system, Daily and yearly routine of life. — The life-cycle: habits and 
ceremonies connected with childbirth, betrothal, wedding, marriage, 
adultery, divorce, and death, — Autobiographies of two men (one auto- 
biography in Kalasha with a word-for-word English translation) and 
one woman. — Several versions of the history of ihe people. 

Descriptions of the greater religious festivals with many prayers 
and songs in Kalasha with translations. Descriptions of some greater 
and many minor ceremonial sacrifices and offerings. — The rules for 
a dehar’s life and performances. Descriptions of various dehar cere- 
monies, — Registrations of the gods and goddesses, their functions 
and places in the pantheon, other divine, semidivine and demoniaca! 
powers, their cults and accompanying ceremonies. — Myths concerning 
the world, mankind, the end of the world, ecte. 

Some games and sports. — Some narratives, folk songs, and pro- 
verbs. — About 300 photographs. — Collections of material culture: 
more than 100 specimens, 


From Kabul, the Pathans of Mardan, und from Chitral proper: 
more than 50 specimens of material culture, 


4. Lepcha of Sikkim. 


When we come from the Kalash to the Lepeha we have to adapt 
ourselves to quite new conditions, the differences in race, language, 
culture, and religion being very great. The Lepcha live in the 
Sikkim Himalayas and in the adjoining Indtan districts of 
Kalimpong and Darjeeling, numbering about 40,000. A small 
Lepcha branch, the Limbu, long ago migrated to eastern Nepal, 
but as we have merely scanty information about their culture and 
I had no opportunity of visiting them, they will be left out of 
consideration here. 

. The Lepcha belong to the Tibetan type of the Mongoloid race.? 


1 Guha 1937, p. 137. 


